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DEMOCRACY MEANS PARTICIPATION 
MAX WOLFF 


The effectiveness of a democratic society depends on: 


a. The citizen being aware of the power and social re- 
sponsibility invested in him; 

b. This citizen having unlimited opportunities to be- 
come cognizant of all issues challenging the so- 
ciety, to voice his opinion on them and to cooperate 
in effecting change; and 

c. The development of an educational system to focus 
these opportunities for all the citizens, and to crys- 
tallize the alternatives. At the same time the meth- 
ods of democratic action must be taught. 


A society can only be called democratic when the social 
conditions for all its citizens are such that they are able to 
identify themselves with this society and therefore are 
willing to accept a collective responsibility for all its af- 
fairs. Such a society guarantees the very premise on which 
it is built: the broadest possible platform on which the av- 
erage citizen may participate — from the moment of first 
consideration of a civic problem to its final conclusion, par- 
ticipation in shouldering the burden of failure as well as 
sharing the boons of success, both in moral and material 
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investment. Participation does not mean approving some- 
body else’s plans and decisions. It means a citizenry en- 
gaged in all stages: planning, decision-making and action 
for fulfillment. Participation is essential for making a 
democratic community in its striving “to make each indi- 
vidual master of his own circumstances and environment 
rather than to train him to fit into an established pattern. 
It recognizes that a voluntary teamwork of interests and 
skills is vastly superior to subordinating those skills and in- 
terests to already established leadership, no matter how far 
seeing, efficient and benevolent. In a democracy everyone is 
a leader.” * 

The effectiveness of democratic participation depends on 
the acceptance of a collective responsibility. Such respon- 
sibility.related to the individual himself, the good of the 
neighbor and the welfare of the community lies with the 
ability to identify oneself with the community. There is no 
effectively functioning democracy until this responsibility 
is felt by evety citizen as an inseparable part of his citi- 
zenship. q 

Indirect and absolute contradiction to participation 
(and, therefore, detrimental to the functioning of a demo- 
cratic society) is every kind and every degree of manipu- 
lation. In the sense used, it means to deny the citizen’s 
right to participate or to limit his opportunities of partici- 
pation to a formalized “O.K.” of the decisions made by 
others. Manipulation can be exercised through a monopolis- 
tic machinery of public opinion, functioning without the 
citizen’s control. Manipulation is most easily practiced 
where the citizen has been taught, and complies with, faith 
in the expert—the awesome learned man who frightens the 
layman away from participation. Kept, at best, on the per- 
iphery of civic undertaking, the layman is prevented from 
formulating opinions based on his own thinking and expe- 





1 Jean and Jess Ogden, “Small Communities in Action,” pages 234-235. 
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riences and having them enriched by whatever the expert 
might be able to add. 

The citizen’s relationship to certain issues, however, has 
been so intimate that, while he may ask for advice, he will 
only very rarely allow the decision and execution to be in 
the hands of others. The reason seems to be an absolute 
identification with the issue being confronted, a clear 
knowledge of the degree of personal involvement, and an 
unconditioned acceptance of personal responsibility for 
the outcome. Issues within the radius of the family furnish 
good examples of this. 

Certainly the radius of the relationship between the cit- 
izen and the community and the nation and the world are 
broader than that of the family. Issues found in these 
broader relationships are, or at least seem to be, more dis- 
tant because their effect on the single individual is not felt 
as immediately or as directly. The problem of today’s cit- 
izen is to discover the nearness of his relationship to these 
broader social units and to recognize his direct and insep- 
arable involvement in practically everything concerning 
them, however far removed at first glance. 

It becomes, therefore, one of the main tasks of education 
in a democracy to make the citizen conscious of the direct 
and intimate relationships between his life and the life of 
the community, the nation and the world. It will be neces- 
sary also, and it can be done in the same process of educa- 
tion, to change the defeatist attitude of the average person 
which keeps him “an animated pawn, pinched and remind- 
ed daily of the world in which he exists, yet kept powerless 
to do anything about it.’* Too often is he conviriced that, 
in any case, the decisions are made by others and that, if he 
is asked at all, it is only for formalistic coloring or political 
reasons. 





Ch. W. Ferguson, “A Little Democracy Is A Dangerous Thing,” page 12. 
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The amount of participation in a society, then, describes 
the degree of democracy in action. A challenge to the cit- 
izenry that will result in participation is the best way to 
further the democratization of our society. To keep from 
wandering off the democratic road, popular control over 
the government’s legal and potential monopoly of power is 
required. To guarantee its effectiveness, this control must 
have its roots in small localized social units organized on 
the principle that the good citizen is the one broadly partic- 
ipating against every kind of formal and informal mani- 
pulation. The question, of course, is how to weave into the 
fabric of our society the broadest type of citizen-participa- 
tion. 

Aside from serving as a gauge of the democratic reality 
in the social structure, general citizen-participation serves 
other, almost equally important, purposes indirectly: It is 
always concerned with intergroup relationships. Earlier 
note was taken that the degree of recognition of his near- 
ness to social issues is the most important factor in the cit- 
izen’s decision whether or not he should participate in the 
planning and execution of social action. 

Community integration is best achieved by collective ac- 
tion on issues of common interest. The participating citizen 
will be surrounded by people who know and possess either 
more or less than he does. They represent their points of 
view. They will be people of varying cultural or national or 
racial background. The experience of participation in the 
reality of American life will offer to many a chance of cor- 
recting their misconceptions about the meaning of demo- 
cratic living. These citizens will become the real builders 
and the best defenders of a truly democratic society. The 
concentration of social forces bound together by some com- 
mon interest may mean that on some issues the citizens will 
find individuals or groups to which he feels close, aligned 
with the opposition. At other times it may mean that he is 
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forced to recognize as allies groups and people with whom 
he is certain he has nothing in common. With his stereo- 
typed conception about his own social position undermined, 
he will have cause to reconsider his conceptions of all the 
different social forces and groups which he will meet in the 
process of participation. 

Unfortunately it is true that “the business of the world 
is being carried on in the candlepower of executive minds 
rather than with the immense power that might be gener- 
ated by the dynamic of democratic action.”* But how can 
this dynamic be transplanted or transformed into a func- 
tioning social organism? The average citizen shows only a 
weak recognition that there is a relationship between him- 
self and world, nation, or even statewide affairs. Even on 
the community level people are usually but dimly conscious 
of their common interests. 

Thus, without the feeling of an intimate relationship be- 
tween affairs of state and citizen, a necessary pre-condition 
for general participation is lacking. Therefore, it is first of 
all necessary to bring about the recognition of the intimacy 
of this relationship and the power vested in every citizen 
who is ready to cooperate in the process of formulating 
decisions. 

To organize people whose relation to a specific problem 
is pertinent enough so that they will be willing to do some- 
thing about it is the meaning of cooperative participation 
and a backbone process of democratic action. The object of 
common interest around which the organizing takes place 
is the point of concentration at which all the forces recog- 
nize their interest. Such organized cooperative action will 
prove to the participants the value of their program, the 
possibility of personal and group effectiveness, and the in- 
terdependence of everyone and every group in a coopera- 
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*Charles W. Ferguson, “A Little Democracy Is A Dangerous Thing,” 
page 16. 
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tive undertaking developed around an issue of common 
interest. 

It is hoped that this edition of the JouRNAL will focus 
interest on the process of community organization as an 
instrument of democratic action. A number of colleges and 
universities in different parts of the country are expressing 
their interests in community affairs through institutions 
especially established for servicing the community. An in- 
vitation was extended to the responsible leaders of such an 
institution to express its philosophy concerning some basic 
principles relating to community organization, (Article 
No. 2). A contribution dealing with the problems and the 
process of community organization explains the education- 
al procedures which are considered necessary for bringing 
about democratic participation in community affairs. 
(Article No. 3). 

It was desirable to publish a series of reports by people 
who are affiliated with various groups observing closely or 
participating in community organization. These reports in- 
dicate interesting differences in motivation as well as in the 
process of action. The available space made it necessary to 
limit the number of such reports to four. They were edited 
only to requirements of space. (Articles 4 to 7) 

These reports were submitted to two outstanding social 
scientists, specialists in the field of community organiza- 
tion and adult education. (Articles Nos. 8, 9) They were 
asked to evaluate the processes as described in these reports 
and to indicate the principles which they recognize as being 
derived from them. 





Dr. Max Wolff is Community Consultant, Commission on Community 
Interrelations of the American Jewish Congress and Lecturer on “Community 
Organization” at New York University. 
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COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION IN A 
DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY 


PAUL BERGEVIN and HOWARD C. GILLESPIE 


For almost two centuries, Americans have been living in 
the midst of the largest scale political experiment ever con- 
ducted. Its foundation is the premise that the individual 
man has definite rights and privileges and responsibilities. 
To develop him in concert with his fellow men is the ideal 
of American democracy. In this broad-scale experiment, 
men have been living together in comparative harmony, re- 
specting themselves and others—as people who can move 
about freely, settle with their families wherever they 
choose, select a vocation, study for it, and practice it to the 
limits of their personal capacities — as individuals who 
can criticize their government in words which would mean 
certain punishment and even death in some places of the 
world — and as men and women who can go to the church 
they choose, when they choose. 

What is the tragedy of democracy? That these freedoms 
and many others have been taken for granted by most 
Americans. Anyone will agree that “What has been will 
always be” is a shortsighted philosophy. But the idea has 
permeated the thinking of many Americans. 

Those who would question the political articulation of 
the average American need only listen in on some of the 
conversations in factories, offices, farm meetings, at the 
dinner table, and in the front room of America. Those 
more vocal can be easily found in “Bughouse Square” in 
Chicago, Pershing Square in Los Angeles, and doubtless 


many other places in this country where “philosophers” of 


one sort or another air their views to anyone who will lis- 
ten and without interference from governmental authority 
as long as they refrain from using violence. 
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The bulwark of democracy is an intelligent electorate 
supported by purposeful discussion which is followed by 
judicious action. “Talking it over” has been a significant 
part of clarifying issues and crystallizing opinion since the 
town meeting days of our early history. It was never more 
important than it is at the present moment. Americans 
must know something of the political, cultural, and social 
issues of the day. They must be able to give their opinions, 
based on the facts they know, and, further, to listen intel- 
ligently to the opinions of others., Through this process of 
talking and listening, ideas become more meaningful and 
courses of action discernible. 

One thing stands paramount in this moving drama of 
man: he has struggled and lived and died for freedom, for 
the opportunity to be recognized as a vital part of the 
whole drama of life, for the chance to contribute to man’s 
total knowledge, for the chance to live his life as indepen- 
dently as possible, yet in harmony with the whole. Philos- 
ophies of living have been based on these expressions of 
man. Many people have made substantial contributions to 
the furtherance of these philosophies; other persons have 
debased them by various methods such as the adding of 
more and more controls beyond the needs of man. Some 
governments have recognized them and built precepts up- 
on them. But sometimes the authority which necessarily 
must be placed in the hands of a few has been strengthened 
through some excuse or another; the desire for power has 
transcended the humanitarian motive, and the people find 
themselves nearly at the point from which they started 
their struggle — but not quite that far back, because each 
struggle for self-expression has left its mark on the road 
to progress and each new effort can use some of the 
strength which has gone before. 

In America, we have run ahead of our fundamental 
ideas of democracy. This country has grown so fast and 
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so large that at the present time it is difficult for us to com- 
prehend the idea of ‘“‘one-ness.” Great numbers of people 
are likely to forget responsibilities to their ideals so long as 
their privileges are not endangered. 

Those who are forever seeking new, better, and easier 
ways are frequently duped by economic, social, or political 
philosophies which theoretically promise much but have 
little practical background of experience. Too often people 
are acted upon rather than zith. They ignore the past and 
its valuable lessons in success and failure of human en- 
deavor, or stick to it with irresistible force, considering all 
changes as revolutionary. Change based on prejudice and 
passion is likely to cause a social regression. The difficult 
problem is to recognize as such the beneficial change, 
which will lead people closer to their u!timate goal of hap- 
piness and contentment. Much confusion in mass thinking 
is the result of opportunists who promote their theories at 
the expense of the public welfare. 

Democracy depends upon an intelligent, ever-watchful 
citizenry, intelligent enough to recognize the political char- 
latan, intelligent enough to weigh and evaluate ideas in 
terms of their worth to themselves and their fellow cit- 
izens, intelligent enough to know that there are forces con- 
stantly at work which would sell a package in a pretty 
wrapping that does not contain what the purchaser bar- 
gained for, and intelligent enough to recognize the right of 
those with whom they disagree to express their opinions. 

In the cloudy atmosphere of confused thinking, further 
confused by the cultural, and religious opportunist, adult 
education can be any type of education for good or bad 
which brings about an acquisition of knowledge or skill in 
an adult. Good or bad is defined in this case as the degree 
of truth to which the particular type of education has ap- 
proached. In the political field, a government which exists 
for and by people would be interested in an intelligent elec- 
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torate, while an autocratic government would be primarily 
concerned with obedience on the part of its subjects. Actu- 
ally, adult education is a broad term which can be inter- 
preted in the light of the particular problem to be solved. 
Those of us who believe in the dignity of the individual 
think that adult education should move toward that goal. 

Adult education can be a means for the dissemination of 
the grossest sort of propaganda to the individual who does 
not believe in the particular ideas which are being promul- 
gated. Adult education can be an enlightening force for 
truth to those who see truth through an entirely different 
set of standards. In any case, adult education which we 
have interpreted as the development of the adult mind is a 
powerful force provided it is an integrated whole and not a 
conglomerate assortment of ideas which lead to no com- 
mon goal. Even unplanned adult education can be a power- 
ful force, but often it is a movement toward further chaos 
rather than toward order in adult thinking. 

Primarily then, the whole movement of adult education 
in America must point to that which people here have been 
taught to think is good and desirable, to ideals which have 
been substantiated through thousands of years of develop- 
ment. 

Adult education has taken several paths which have been 
open to it. One has been the broad programs run by public 
educational institutions, including formal and informal 
activities. Frequently such programs are operated by pub- 
lic authority, represented by the local schools, town, city 
or county, with interested citizens selected to give a broad 
representation serving as advisory groups. 

Programs of adult education are sometimes operated on 
a broad scale by local public schools, state colleges and uni- 
versities, or the state department of education. In general, 
however, the purpose of these organizations should be to 
supplement and assist the local communities to operate 
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their own programs rather than to operate an institution- 
ally controlled program. 

Besides the adult education programs sponsored by pub- 
lic institutions there is the type operated by a particular 
group whose main objective is to present and have accepted 
a point of view which has been considered advantageous to 
the sponsoring organization. Activities of this nature, like 
any other educational program, may be good or bad; how 
good or bad depends largely upon the’degree to which the 
philosophies taught fit into the general scheme of thinking 
in a democracy. 

It is thought that adult education, in its true sense, 
should not be propaganda—that it should not spread any 
particular doctrine. When private organizations conduct 
educational programs of their own, very likely a particular 
system or doctrine of their own will be nurtured and devel- 
oped. Probably there is reason to believe that such a pro- 
gram of education is beneficial as long as the participants 
have freely made their own choice, and the doctrines ad- 
vanced are not contrary to the public welfare. 

It has been argued that such private educational activi- 
ties are not in keeping with the scheme of education in a 
democracy, the implication being that all education should 
be under public control and therefore operated for the pub- 
lic good. Such a philosophy may have its merits, but would 
be difficult to justify in a democracy if it is to survive. In 
the first place, the very nature of a detnocracy is an asso- 
ciation of people living and thinking in comparative har- 
mony. The main idea which all citizens of a democracy 
must have in common is that there must be freedom to hold 
diverse opinions and ideas. The check valve here is that all 
citizens—not just a select few—have a right to think and 
express their opinions. 

Adult education by private groups is essential in the 
whole scheme for keeping people mentally alive and alert. 
The great number of groups which operate formal and in- 
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formal programs (lodges, churches, clubs, political parties, 
labor, and management groups) are in themselves a help- 
ful check and balance. 

If it were not for the possibility of checks which prevent 
a particular private group from becoming dangerous in its 
attempts to control other groups or all the people, private 
educational groups in the adult field would be a detriment 
to the public good. Each private group obviously has some 
doctrine it considers peculiar to itself; otherwise it would 
not be an independent group. Its purpose is to familiarize 
its constituents with its philosophies and too frequently to 
indicate, either by outward expression or implication, that 
this group is correct and their members are different. Har- 
monious living and the protection of the rights of each 
group to think what it pleases within rather broad limits 
can be accomplished only so long as any one group does not 
become powerful enough to promote forcibly its particular 
philosophy. History informs us that this has happened, 
and it can happen again. 

Tolerance and understanding are difficult to attain but 
not wholly impossible. It is difficult because many of those 
who demand tolerance practice intolerance. It is difficult 
because true understanding, based on true knowledge, is 
not readily available in most areas. That it is not impos- 
sible is evidence by large groups of people living together 
in comparative harmony. 

Adult education in a democracy should point to broaden- 
ing the horizons of its citizens in social, cultural, vocation- 
al, and physical areas in order to maintain and further de- 
velop: (a) an intelligent electorate, (b) a healthy and 
happy citizenry, (c) vocationally competent workers, 
(d) a broader cultural base for all, (e) an understanding 
of our rights and responsibilities and those of our fellow 
men. 


$$$ 








Dr. Paul Bergevin is the Director of the Purdue-Indiana University Com- 
munity Services in Adult Education. 

Dr. Howard C. Gillespie is the Assistant Director of Information of the 
Purdue-Indiana University Community Services in Adult Education. 























COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION: 
EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRACY 


MAX WOLFF 


Only participation in the democratic process can produce 
the preconditions required for its effectiveness: A prag- 
matic realization that 


a. You should participate 
because your interests are involved. 

b. It is worthwhile to participate 

because you can be effective. 

Aside from such on-the-job experience a more formal 
procedure of education is necessary to learn the know-how 
of participation. These two ways of education should be 
interrelated and organized to go on at the same time. The 
frame of this educational process must be a social setting 
broader than the family circle, but narrow enough that 
every participant has a feeling of belonging to it. This 
feeling develops out of the citizen’s recognition that he is 
part of the social setting and that progress and regress will 
have a bearing on his welfare. Community living within a 
clearly defined geographic area and unified by common in- 
terests cannot, in the long run, remain immune to the dy- 
namics of carefully planned civic training. 

One may well take for granted that no community exists 
without problems common to all or, at least, a great ma- 
jority of its citizens. The nature of these problems tends to 
make it almost impossible for the citizenry to avoid taking 
some position on them. Still stronger than the logic of con- 
ditions and events are apathy and inertia on the part of 
citizens, a deadness which everyone wishing to become 
active in a community must face realistically. To overcome 
inactivity and lack of interest, the citizens must be chal- 
lenged to the extent of recognizing and being ready to de- 
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fine their own interests in the community situation. Almost 
as difficult, afterwards, will be the task of keeping the cit- 
izenry from dozing off again and escaping its involvement 
in the affairs of the community. 

Most of the time, the specific local situation in a com- 
munity will dictate around which issue the community 
should be mobilized. Quite often, an issue has been in the 
minds of many people in the community for a long time 
and has already been discussed publicly as well as privately. 
But when there is the freedom to choose, the problem 
which involves the greatest number of the people in the 
community, and with the best chance of being solved 
through cooperative action, should be chosen as a starter 
in the onslaught on apathy and inertia. 

Littered streets, unprotected traffic intersection danger- 
ous for children, juvenile delinquency, gang warfare, in- 
sufficient recreational facilities for youngsters and adults, 
no facilities for adult education, no library in the vicinity, 
bad physical conditions in the schools, poor transportation 
system, excessive prices for public utilities, discriminatory 
practices in hospitals, need for a program of public hous- 
ing, need for a public health center, need to eradicate po- 
lice-protected vices—these are* but a few issues that lend 
themselves as a foci for community attention. Some of 
these problems can be solved by the community itself. For 
others, the community will need outside help. The goal of 
community organization in the latter cases is to develop a 
political pressure on the state or federal legislature strong 
dle or upper class group, may not feel a problem acutely 
enough to recognize it as their own. But it might not be too 
difficult to open their eyes to the reality that to keep a park 
enough to get this help. 

Some sections of the community, for example, the mid- 
clean, or the water in a swimming pool pure, or to keep, 


more generally, the community in good hygienic condition, 
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will benefit youngster and parent from both sides of the 
tracks and that they all stand to gain in finding ways and 
means of getting together and jointly working out these 
problems. More often, it will be a long process requiring 
almost unlimited patience and insistence to prove to these 
privileged groups that their own interests are involved. 
There are, however, community problems more specifically 
within their radius of living: protection from crime 
against property or the organization of a baby sitter sys- 
tem. Here the situation is reversed: it is the lower class 
groups which need to be convinced about their involve- 
ment. Sometimes, special interest situations require special 
approaches. For examples, poor highways or insufficient 
parking facilities in a community may cause business to 
suffer. Business groups are first and most directly inter- 
ested in changes. It will be necessary to prove to the resi- 
dents of the community how intimately they are involved 
and, therefore, obligated to participate in action to bring 
about better highways and parking conditions. 
Sometimes, the problem extends beyond the neighbor- 
hood or political community. 7 


Example: 


The need for a modernized mental hospital to serve 
the county. 

Forcing the state into acceptance of a definite finan- 
cial responsibility for the functioning of the public 
school systems. 

A nationwide Red Cross drive. 

Organizing the expression of opinion on an issue of 
international importance: either to make known that 
the nation stands behind the government (i.e. on the 
Atlantic Pact) or to suggest to the government that it 
change its policy. 
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Even in dealing with problems of this scope in order to 
make the mobilization and organization of the community 
effective, it would be wise to break it up into smaller, inter- 
dependent units. 

Wherever possible, the start of community mobilization 
should be around issues of more local character. Action 
concentrated on such an issue and on only one at a time will 
help prove to the citizen that well-organized cooperation 
based on broad participation can be effective. The citizen’s 
feeling that he stands alone and is, therefore, helpless can 
be changed with the knowledge that he is one of many who, 
unified by interest and action, can carry through their will. 
After such a first experience, the citizens, armed with con- 
fidence in themselves and in the possible effectiveness of 
cooperative action, will be more ready to accept the demo- 
cratic process of broad participation and their individual 
and collective responsibility within it. They will be better 
prepared to appreciate relationships between their well-be- 
ing and broader local and even national issues — perhaps 
even between their lives and the solution of international 
problems leading to peace or war. “The attitude for world 
unity and cooperation is an extension of the attitude for 
community unity and cooperation.” * 

“The usual procedure in community organization is first 
to create the organization and then to decide on projects or 
program of work. It is a question whether it would not be 
better to place the initial emphasis on agreeing upon needed 
project of work, developing community esprit de corps and 
morale by working together for their accomplishments 
and then perfecting the formal organization upon the 
basis of this experience.”” A more definite community or- 
ganization, for example a community council, will function 





1A Manual for Community Organization, published by the Committee for 
Kentucky. 
2 Sanderson and Polson, “Rural Community Organization,” page 228. 
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as a really cooperative undertaking only if and to the ex- 
tent that the citizens of the community have gained, by 
experience, the understanding that their participation is of 
importance and that, through their participation, goals can 
be attained which otherwise might be unattainable. The 
first job accomplished through well-organized and broad 
“peoples” participation will have the consequence of a 
shock to the defeatist attitude: Who am I, anyhow? What 
can I do? 

Credit will be given to the group or the person who ini- 
tiated action, to every group and individual who partici- 
pated, and to the small representative group which executed 
the will of the community. This credit will serve as a basis 
for renewed cooperative participation, either around an- 
other issue of common interest, or, dependent on special 
local circumstances within a definite institutional commu- 
nity organization like a community council. 

The value of participation for specific groups and their 
membership is well expressed in Virginia Hart’s “Union 
Community Handbook” in which she states (pages 3, 5, 75 
and 81): “The real task of breaking down misunderstand- 
ing about and prejudice against unions must be done by the 
local unions in their respective communities. This they 
can do by accepting their full responsibilities of citizenship 
through participation in every aspect of community life. 
Our voice must be heard in the social agency board as in 
government, on the housing committees as on the school 
board, on the radio and in the newspapers. When the union 
works shoulder to shoulder with other organizations in the 
community people get to know us. Arguments seldom 
change people’s ideas. Personal experience does.” 

The average citizen’s knowledge about his community or 
even his particular neighborhood is extremely limited. He 
does not know the conditions which prevail. He might be 
willing to participate in action to change unsatisfactory 
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conditions if only he were aware of their existence. A sur- 
vey of the community might be suggested in order to give 
the citizen insight into the community. Such a survey, the 
first step in the process of community organization, should 
be done as a self-survey carried on by the people of the 
community. A technique for such a community study has 
been worked out recently which necessitates a minimum of 
outside leadership and a maximum of effort on the part of 
the people concerned. This technique gives an opportunity 
for all people who participate in the self-survey to become 
familiar with the findings and to strengthen their sense of 
personal identification with these findings. ° 
“Good headway has been made in the organization of a 
community stimulated to make a better adjustment of its 
social forces through its own study of its problems.’”* 
The citizens who participated in the survey will be aware 
of the needs of the community. These participants repre- 
senting numerous and the most varied groups in the com- 
munity will spread knowledge about these needs. Thus, the 
inertia of the community can be challenged, its curiosity 
awakened. The local machinery of public opinion (press, 
radio, public forums, town hall meetings, etc.), aware of 
the news value of the survey findings, cannot evade its re- 
sponsibility of informing the community about them. A 
well-organized publicity campaign will help to bring about 
the involvement of the whole community. Groups of cit- 
izens interested in special aspects of the needs discovered 
by the survey will have an opportunity to organize them- 
selves around them and to become active. This can be the 
beginning of a community mobilized around its own needs. 
At any time community organization is attempted, first 





3 “How to Conduct a Community Self-Survey of Civil Rights,” A Manual 
prepared by the Commission on Community Interrelations of the American 
Jewish Congress. 

4 Jesse F. Steiner, “Publication of the American Sociological Society,” 
Vol. XIV “Problems of Democracy,” page 98. 
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consideration should be given to broad citizens’ participa- 
tion without neglecting already existing social agencies, 
organizations and established leadership. The coordination 
of the program of the different social agencies in commu- 
nities is of great importance in developing their effective- 
ness, but community organization is a different process of 
broader scope: its goal is the mobilization of all interested 
community forces around specific community issues or 
around the more general issue of the betterment of the 
community, starting with the local and reaching into the 
sphere of the national and international. 

Professional experts in community affairs, especially 
community consultants, must be aware that their role in a 
democracy should be limited to offering guidance in the 
attempt to analyze a problem, to developing methods for 
fact-finding and to becoming acquainted with the resources 
which might be used in approaching problems. They must 
unconditionally accept the premise that all decisions on ac- 
tion should be decisions by the citizens of the community 
and that all action should be carried out by the citizenry 
after it has had the opportunity to discuss the issue thor- 
oughly. The citizen’s participation cannot replace the ex- 
pert, but it is equally true that it is not the role of the 
expert to replace the people in the process of making deci- 
sions. The important function of the expert is to translate 
his broader knowledge and wider experience into the real- 
ity of the specific local situation for which his advice is 
asked. His consultation should be given in a way which 
will make it possible for the citizenry to come to its—not 
necessarily the experts’ —decision, after having opportunity 
to consider all aspects of his presentation: facts, expe- 
riences, and suggestions. “Community organization is gen- 
erally a joint process in which professionals and non- 
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professionals participate, with the non-professionals 
always having the last word.” * 

It is necessary that the participating citizen have an 
overall picture of his community and keep himself informed 
about every important development in it. At the same time, 
it is most natural that his interest will be concentrated on 
some specific aspects of community life: recreation, ju- 
venile delinquency, budget, or whatever they may be. Thus, 
he will develop his special value as expert in his field with- 
out losing his quality as a participating citizen jointly with 
all others. 

Education for participation is education for democratic 
citizenship. The best teaching method is participation it- 
self. A formal process of education should accompany it 
under the combined guidance of professional community 
specialists and citizens experienced in cooperative com- 
munity undertakings. It should be part of the teaching of 
civics, to make high school and college students aware of 
the role participation and manipulation play in our society. 
The school, in dealings with school affairs, the community 
in dealings with community affairs, should offer the stu- 
dents opportunities of real—not artificially made up—par- 
ticipation, so that the process of participation becomes a 
part of the student’s growing-into-adulthood and stays 
with him all the time. It should not be taken for granted 
that participation in the activities of the home of the school, 
the church or the club, the business or labor organization 
means, in itself, participation in a democratic process. It 
will be necessary to develop a broad and clear definition of 
“democratic process” to have a basis for the evaluation of 
participation. Formal adult education for participation 1s 
in line with the idea of leadership training which has come 
to the forefront within the last twenty years. Numerous 





5R. H. Kurtz, “The Range of Community Organization, Proceedings,” 
1940, page 405. 
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schools of thought in the field of leadership training are in 
competition: some of them unfortunately believing much 
more in clever manipulation than in truly democratic par- 
ticipation. Leadership in connection with education for 
participation means “the activity of influencing people to 
cooperate towards some goal which they come to find de- 
sirable.” * It most definitely does not mean the art of mani- 
pulating people into wanting what the leader wants and 
working for it. 


The curriculum of education for participation must in- 
clude : 


1. How to distinguish participation from manipula- 
lation in a democracy. 

2. How to get sufficient information about the physic- 
al and social environment of the community. 

3. How to find out the needs of a community and to 
what degree they are recognized as such by the 
community. 

4. How to become acquainted with the resources 
within and without the community which can be 
utilized to satisfy these needs. 

5. How to approach individuals and groups in the 
community to make them aware of civic needs and 
to involve them in the process of community or- 
ganization. 

6. When and how to make use of the local facilities 
for publicity. 

7. How to keep the interest of the community in the 
process of community mobilization. 

8. How to develop leadership and how to prevent, at 
the same time, a too complete reliance on the leader- 
ship of others. 





® Ordway Tead, “Art of Leadership,” page 20. 





THE CHURCH AND COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 
DON BENEDICT 


Christianity is an historical religion. From its inception 
it has been tremendously concerned not only with individ- 
uals but with groups of individuals who are a part of the 
historical process. Jesus himself lived on the basic assump- 
tion that all men are children of God and therefore are 
members of one family. Thus if all men are members of 
one family then it is imperative that the Christian be con- 
cerned with any movement in society which aims at civic 
betterment. 

The two major obstacles in the process of community or- 
ganization in the inner-city area are apathy and bitterness, 
When either one or both of these elements is present in any 
great degree the task of community organization is ex- 
tremely difficult. I recall the health officer in our area re. 
marking a year ago that the free health clinics in our area 
reduced their appointments by one-half because through 
experience they know that 50% of the appointments made 
will not be kept. Apathy as I have experienced it in the 
East Harlem Area of New York City is closely coupled 
with defeatism. Whenever a new project in community 
organization is suggested it is met with real skepticism and 
defeat by most of the residents of the community. There is 
a feeling of imminent failure and defeat to such a degree 
that to sink back into apathy is the only cure. 

Secondly, there is a common experience of bitterness 
against most of the other residents and against society asa 
whole, which is difficult to overcome. To most of our people 
everyone else is involved in a racket of one sort or another 
and therefore there is no point in struggling against them 
They will at a moment’s notice make a list of the rackets 
for you. These range from the church, through labot 
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unions, political parties, to the law enforcement agencies 
themselves. 

There is no simple answer to this problem of overcoming 
apathy and bitterness in the interest of community organ- 
ization. One can begin however, by saying categorically 
that the problem is not one merely of knowledge. Dispelling 
ignorance will not necessarily result in community organ- 
ization for civic betterment. Most of our residents know 
that garbage in vacant lots causes the rats to thrive which 
bite their children, yet to activate the people in our com- 
munity to clean the garbage off the vacant lots is no easy 
task. The problem in terms of community organization 
is how to activate the will of people to the point where they 
take action against obstacles which seem to be and often 
are insurmountable. Community organization in areas like 
East Harlem must of necessity face frequent failure. There- 
fore no simple pragmatic approach with the people can hope 
to succeed. Successful community organization in an area 
like this must be based upon a faith which has the ability to 
transcend the historical situation, ie. a faith which does 
not depend upon the action itself for its drive and en- 
thusiasm. 

As an example of the church actively engaged in com- 
munity organization I would like to tell about what we 
have called ““Agape Meal Groups” in the East Harlem 
Protestant Parish. After our two store front churches at- 
tempted to make the Christian Faith relevant and accessible 
to the people of East Harlem, we soon discovered that we 
would have to take the church right into their homes. This 
we did by drawing on the primitive Christian practice of 
the “Agape” or “love feast” as it was known. We began by 
spending three or four weeks calling in pairs on every 
apartment in one apartment building. After considerable 
time we would pick out the most stable family and suggest 
that we hold a meeting of all the other people in the build- 
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ing accompanied by a light lunch which the host furnished, 
Each week we would take turns having the meeting in dif- 
ferent homes in the building. 

We tried as far as possible to build the meeting around 
the meal shared together. It became a symbol of close fel- 
lowship and concern for each other. The meetings them- 
selves consisted of prayer, hymn singing, Bible discussion, 
sometimes a sermonette by the minister and finally an at- 
tempt to relate the elements of the Christian faith to the 
most pressing community problems. We tried to maintain 
a balance in every meeting between faith and works. We 
knew that if we did not get at the depths of each individ- 
ual’s motivating faith we would not be able to secure cor- 
porate action once we decided upon a community project. 
On the other hand, if we merely talked of our faith out of 
the context of the historical situation it would come to be 
meaningless and anachronistic. 

Specifically, three of these Agape meal groups working 
together have carried out three different community proj- 
ects. One was by themselves, and two were in cooperation 
with the East Harlem District Health Committee, a volun- 
tary group of citizens working on health problems in East 
Harlem. The first project undertaken by one of the groups 
was to clean the garbage off a vacant lot in our community. 
Garbage ridden lots present one of the greatest menaces to 
health in our community. When such action was first sug- 
gested, there were two reasons given for cleaning the lot, 
one, to reduce the health menace and two, to clear it so that 
we might be able to make a playground for our children. 
I recall vividly how certain members of the groups pre 
sented the usual objections to the idea. Several said there 
was no use cleaning it off for the people would merely litter 
it up again with garbage. I remember how at this time one 
man immediately remarked that if that happened we would 
just clean it off again. As the group discussed these prob- 
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lems it became quite evident that if we did the job we would 
have to be compelled by a force outside this situation be- 
cause there was no guarantee that the lot would remain 
clean. In order to make the work more effective however, 
they decided that as the men cleaned the lot the women 
would call on every apartment house next to the lot and 
ask the people to refrain from throwing garbage on the lot. 

The group proceeded to take two sanitation truck loads 
of garbage off the lot and this spring renewed their efforts 
and with pick and shovels leveled off the ground so that 
instead of a garbage filled lot we now have a play lot with 
sandpile, two volley ball courts, pole goals and a place to 
show movies twice a week. As was anticipated, we still are 
required from time to time to push off a few cans and bot- 
tles that find their way onto the lot. Because the lot was 
cleaned by the people in the community, however, others 
are more hesitant to deposit their garbage on the lot. 

A second project undertaken by two of these groups was 
in cooperation with the East Harlem District Health Com- 
mittee. The Sanitation Committee of this group had been 
working on the problem of garbage collection and “air 
mail” garbage in an attempt to improve the area. The com- 
mittee met one evening at our church with two of the Agape 
meal groups attending, as well as some of the high school 
group of the church. Plans were made to distribute a ques- 
tionnaire in four blocks adjoining the church to discover 
if possible the true nature of garbage disposal in the area. 
A group of twenty-seven people canvassed the four blocks 
going in pairs and within a week we turned over 300 signed 
questionnaires which gave the Sanitation Committee a true 
picture of the violations in the sanitary code which are 
prevalent in the area. This information gave the committee 
real facts in discussing the problem of garbage collection 
with the Sanitation Department. 

A third project is now under way with two Agape meal 
groups along with the high school group participating with 
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the Housing and Building Committee of the East Harlem 
District Health Committee. This group is working on a 
block by block program to get the people to make out com- 
plaints to the Department of Housing and Buildings in 
reference to major housing violations in order that the 
number of rats in the area may be reduced. We usually are 
able to do two blocks each evening. The procedure is to set 
up a small sound truck on the block and assign the workers 
in pairs so that one of the two speaks Spanish. Each pair 
is then assigned an apartment house. They take with them 
an explanation of the housing violations as well as a com- 
plaint form which the tenant merely has to check and sign 
his name. The workers return the complaints to the sound 
truck where the next day they are made out in triplicate 
and sent to the Department of Housing and Buildings for 
action. We are now working in conjunction with the De- 
partment of Housing and Buildings so that nine inspectors 
follow us into the block two days after the committee files 
the complaints. It is difficult to say at this writing the effect 
that this action will have on the housing conditions in the 
area; but it is hoped that with adequate publicity other 
landlords may feel the pressure of community action to the 
degree that they will begin to repair the major violations 
on their houses. 

Again this task of calling on people to get them to file 
complaints against their landlords is not an easy one. Many 
tenants are so afraid of their landlords that they do not 
dare file complaints even when major violations are evident. 
Therefore it is not an easy task for our people to call one 
or two nights a week only to find that many tenants are 
unwilling to cooperate. The first night however, we were 
able to file over 200 complaints on two blocks. It is inter- 
esting to note also these people are carrying on this project 
8 blocks away from their own homes. This indicates an en- 
lightened self-interest because the housing in their own 
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immediate neighborhood is worse than where they are now 
carrying on this campaign. 

I think that these three projects undertaken by several 
of our Agape meal groups indicate that where people are 
compelled by a faith which does not depend upon the im- 
mediate success of the action there is a motivation of the 
will which is far deeper than merely self-interest. It is true 
of course, that not all of those who participated in this ac- 
tion were compelled by God. However, it is true that those 
on whom we could depend time and again were those who 
felt deeply that all men belong to one family under God 
and therefore felt that all men are neighbors or even our 
brothers. 

Rev. Don Benedict is the minister of the 102nd St. Block Church of the 
East Harlem Protestant Parish. 





A DEMONSTRATION OF WORKER PARTICIPATION 
IN COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


MYRNA S. BORDELON 
I 


Labor unions are not philanthropic societies but mass 
organizations for mutual aid. Workers who join them do 
so, not out of a high-minded sense of moral responsibility, 
but because the union is seen as a means to the satisfaction 
of their own vital economic and psychological needs. 

This same point of view is reflected in the attitudes of 
working people and their leaders towards other institutions 
in community life. The hard-headed trade unionist, con- 
fronted with more demands upon his time, energy and 
union resources than he can manage to meet, has little in- 
terest in do-gooding for do-gooding’s sake. 

The most practical considerations of group self-interest 
motivate unions to claim a larger role in community life. 
To the intensely pragmatic trade union mind, this is the 
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best way to begin. If the CIO, for example, is becoming 
more involved in community organization activity through- 
out the country, it is because of its realization that all the, 
‘health and welfare problems working people face are a 
legitimate concern of the union, its awareness that many of 
these needs cannot be met across the bargaining table, and 
its conviction that the community must be organized to 
plan and act, if these problems are to be solved at all. 

We began this way in Chicago — with a strong union- 
centered interest which led directly to participation in com- 
munity organization efforts. Achievement was possible be- 
cause this interest met and merged with the interests of 
other organized groups and with the needs of the com- 
munity as a whole. 

Most unions, no matter how pure and simple in their de- 
votion to bread and butter objectives, have always been 
committed to broader community goals. The organized na- 
tional effort in the CIO, however, to develop concrete pro- 
grams in the direction of these goals is of recent origin. 
It sprang from the war and from the acute health, housing, 
recreation and family adjustment problems which emerged 
in cities swollen out of size with war industry and in-mi- 
gration. The severity of these problems forced to the at- 
tention of CIO leaders their own and the community’s 
responsibility. 

In Chicago, the war and its aftermath saw a growing 
concern in the CIO with the out-of-plant needs of its mem- 
bers. It became painfully apparent that, among its 250,000 
people and their families, few had any clear idea of how 
the community was organized to give health and welfare 
services...or what these services were...or how they 
could be obtained when they were needed. 

The human cost of this lack of understanding, and the 
community’s indifference to it, was incalculable. For exam- 
ple, many families with severe economic or inter-personal 
problems never got as far as a social agency. Sometimes 
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precious time was wasted in wandering from one agency 
to another to find the one which could help. And the fam- 
ilies who finally came were often too late for the agency to 
do more than pick up the shattered pieces. Workers injured 
or diseased as a result of job hazards frequently failed to 
secure their legal benefits, because, not understanding the 
complexities of the law, they were easily led up the garden 
path by employers and insurance companies. The CIO was 
convinced that it had to undertake a positive program of 
service to bring the available community facilities and 
workers’ needs together. The CIO program of union coun- 
selling was conceived as a partial answer. 

But it was only a partial answer. Certainly it would have 
been altogether naive to anticipate that these social prob- 
lems would disappear, if every CIO member in Chicago 
were given adequate information and guidance about avail- 
able community resources. For the great gaps in public and 
private services were plain to see...the inadequacy of 
legislative provision and community planning for the 
health, housing, education, recreation and social security 
needs of the people. 

The CIO understood the need for striking at the roots 
of these problems. While, through its counselling program, 
it was committed to a program of assistance to individuals, 
it was not in point of view or practice a case work agency, 
but a movement born and bred in the tradition of collective 
action. The CIO’s Political Action Committee was estab- 
lished to provide union members ‘with the political facts of 
life and to mobilize their voting strength behind the CIO’s 
broad program of legislation. But even the most effective 
political action machinery was understood to be inadequate, 
unless supplemented by community action carried on daily 
in close cooperation with other organized groups concerned 
with the social welfare. The CIO sought to participate 
actively in all phases of community planning through the 
development of labor representation on the boards and 
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committees of Chicago’s public and private agencies. 

But, like most American cities, Chicago’s welfare system 
was controlled primarily by big business and the social 
register. A check of the 5,000 individuals serving on agen- 
cy boards of directors in 1945 disclosed the names of only 
three CIO representatives. Labor’s claim for representa- 
tion and participation was hardly welcome among those of 
Chicago’s leading citizens, who were not only reluctant to 
share their power, but unfriendly to labor from the outset. 

But there were others who were warmly enthusiastic 
toward labor in its efforts to participate in community life. 
They saw that such a working relationship with the unions 
made it possible for the agencies to reach thousands of peo- 
ple who needed service. They were eager, too, to have the 
organized strength of labor geared into the community’s 
welfare machinery to give new impetus to its planning, 
policy-making and administrative functions. They were 
not afraid of democratizing social work. 

There were others, too, who, while not primarily con- 
cerned with workers’ needs or the democratic process, were 
willing to grant labor its place in the sun. These were the 
troubled fund-raisers, anxious over the gradual disappear- 
ance of the big giver from the campaign scene and increas- 
ingly aware of the need for “broadening the base of giv- 
ing.” They were realistic enough to see that workers would 
continue to finance community agencies only if they had an 
active partnership in them and could obtain their services 
when needed. 

II. 

In July 1945, the Social Work-Labor Project was set up 
on a demonstration basis in the Welfare Council of Metro- 
politan Chicago and financed by the Community Fund. To- 
day it is the Labor-Welfare Service, a permanent depart- 
ment of the Council, employing a total of five labor staff 
representatives from the CIO, the AFL and the Railroad 
Brotherhoods. The particular activities of the staff differ 
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according to the programs requested by their respective 
labor groups. But the overall functions are broadly the 
same, and include: 7 

1. The development of educational and interpretive 
activities designed to make welfare services more fully 
known and used as needed by workers; and to provide 
knowledge and understanding of the financing and opera- 
tion of the community’s welfare system. 

2. The stimulation of labor participation in campaign 
activities of the Community Fund to help spread the base 
and raise the level of giving among workers. 

3. The expansion of active participation of labor groups 
in community planning and in the operation of welfare 
services. 

The training of union counsellors from the ranks of its 
local unions has been the core of the program carried on by 
the Chicago Industrial Union Council, CIO, in cooperation 
with the Labor-Welfare Service. Since 1945 a total of 
1218 volunteers have been trained in short courses to locate 
the health and welfare problems of people in their plants 
and neighborhoods and to refer such problems to the 
agency best equipped to give service. From the very begin- 
ning, the union counsellors have extended assistance beyond 
the plant gates to include persons not in the CIO. 

The astonishing success of this mass education and 
service program has been due in large part to the excellent 
referral machinery operating in Chicago to assist the coun- 
sellors. While the CIO was not alone in requesting the 
establishment of a Community Referral Service, it was 
able to demonstrate the need in Chicago for a central clear- 
inghouse to give information and referral service to every 
one in the community. When the need was seen, the CIO 
played a large role in developing and supporting the plan. 

In its three and one-half years of operation, the Com- 
munity Referral Service has handled a total of 2600 prob- 
lems referred by CIO counsellors. While this is about ten 
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percent of its total case load for the entire city during this, 
period, it actually represents about one-third the volume of 
service rendered by union counsellors, since many prob- 
lems are handled without channeling through the referral 
agency. 

From among these counsellors a new corps of commu- 
nity leaders is emerging, men and women with specific 
knowledge and experience about their community’s pro- 
cesses, lacks and need for change. From their ranks seventy 
CIO representatives have been appointed to serve on ninety 
agency boards and committees. While the opportunities ex- 
tended to labor for full participation are still extremely 
limited, the trend in Chicago is toward more community 
interest in understanding the worker’s point of view and 
securing his participation through official labor representa- 
tion. 


III. 
In the Packinghouse strike of March 1948 lies a dra- 
matic story of how, through careful planning and organ- 


ization, the CIO was able to mobilize the community to 
meet a crisis affecting 17,000 people and their families. 
Long years of low wages in the packinghouses meant that, 
soon after the strike began, hundreds of families were in 
immediate need of food, rent and medical care, It was 
clearly the responsibility of the public and private agencies 
to meet this crisis The Community Services Committee of 
the CIO, through the Labor-Welfare Service, arranged a 
meeting with these agencies to alert them to the emergency 
and to develop a joint plan of action. All groups agreed 
that strikers should be granted assistance on the same basis 
as it is given to any individual in the community who is 
in need. 

During the strike period, the Chicago Welfare Depart- 
ment received 2700 applications and granted financial 
assistance to 1500 strikers and their families. The remain- 
ing number were either referred to jobs or were found to 
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be ineligible under the law. The Salvation Army agreed to 
provide financial help to the families of key leaders whose 
work was indispensable to their unions and who, therefore, 
could not be released to take other jobs. At the United 
Charities non-resident strikers, ineligible for public aid, 
were granted assistance. 

A powerful community organization in the neighbor- 
hood, the Back of the Yards Council, rallied support from 
many economic nationality and religious groups for the 
strikers; raised $6,000 for food; provided medical care 
through neighborhood doctors; referred people to jobs and 
issued limited food orders on an emergency basis to 2,000 
families. One settlement house not only loaned facilities 
for a soup kitchen and meetings, but also permitted its 
gymnasium to be used as a CIO Counselling Center. In an- 
other settlement, where food packages ‘were stored and dis- 
tributed by the union, free clinical care was rendered to 
those who were ill. The State Employment Service and the 
Urban League made a special effort to locate jobs for 
strikers and to channel job orders into the two employment 
offices located nearest the stockyards. 

In the course of the strike, approximately 7,000 strikers 
were interviewed by union counsellors on their welfare 
problems. To lighten their load, counsellors from other 
unions volunteered their services during off-job hours. In 
screening workers seeking assistance, interpreting agency 
requirements to them, preparing applicants with proper 
instructions, and following up to ensure that necessary 
services were being rendered, these counsellors made a re- 
markable contribution, both to their members and to the 
entire community. They performed their work with such 
understanding, efficiency and dignity that the Commission- 
er of Welfare was moved to commend them in the public 
press for their invaluable assistance to his agency. 

The strike demonstrated effective organization of com- 
munity resources to meet emergency welfare needs. But it 
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was only one point in an evolving pattern of labor-commu- 
nity collaboration in Chicago. In thirty-four cities through- 
out the nation, similar patterns are forming under the 
guidance and supervision of the National ClO Community 
Services Committee. Through its counselling program, 
through labor participation in welfare planning both on a 
community-wide and neighborhood level, and through its 
aggressive campaigning for social legislation, the CIO 
hopes to make its larger contribution to human welfare. 

In the fourteen years since its birth, the CIO has shown 
an enormous capacity for maturation. Its aspirations go 
far beyond narrow conceptions of business unionism to 
embrace a positive interest in community welfare and a 
well-thought through program of community service. The 
extent to which these aspirations can be transformed into 
reality depends in part upon the integrity, skill and sense 
of responsibility of the CIO....But, more important, up- 
on the readiness of our community leaders, organizers and 
welfare technicians to help organized labor put its vast po- 
tential to work for all of the people. 





Dr. Myrna S. Bordelon is the secretary of Community Services Committee 
Chicago Industrial Union Council, CIO. 


MODERN WOMEN AND COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATION 


ELIZABETH BRADLEY 


The history of women’s organizations in the United 
States reflects the vast changes in community life, occa- 
sioned by the shift from an agrarian to an industrial civil- 
ization, and the emergence of women’s awareness of them- 
selves as persons with an individual destiny and social 
purpose. 

A second American revolution may be traced between 
the purely charitable and maternalistic impulses of 1793, 
when the privileged ladies of Philadelphia founded The 
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Female Society for the Relief of the Distressed, and the 
network of mid-twentieth century clubs and leagues, asso- 
ciations and federations, through which women now ex- 
press their selfconscious desires to improve their own 
status and to further what seems to each group the best in- 
terests of community and nation. 

Indeed, it would probably be impossible today to find a 
hamlet so tiny or remote that in it some group of women 
could not be counted upon to render the services which it 
can afford or is ready to receive. 

Women have mobilized themselves and their neighbors, 
in cooperation with other local organizations, to bring 
about community improvement in thousands of towns and 
cities in the United States. Farm women in the South, on 
a state-wide basis, have taken the lead in establishing ma- 
ternal health services. On the West Coast, women have led 
in community service to migrant workers. Large cities 
have felt the impact of women’s natural interest in decent 
housing, and political machines are coming to know that 
women want more than empty platform promises. 

In one New England community, the town fathers found 
their annual budget analysed line-by-line by women who 
were unwilling to allow their children longer to attend 
school in a dilapidated firetrap. And a new brick building 
of classical lines, with hot school lunches and improved 
teaching standards, emerged from that budget scrutiny. 

These accomplishments mean simply that, although 
women still feel their primary concern to be home and 
children, they recognize that their family’s welfare is in- 
extricably interwoven with the democratic vitality and 
well-being of the community in which they live. 

Among the many important women’s organizations in 
the United States there is room here to mention only one. 

The Young Women’s Christian Association serves 
about three million women and girls, more than half-a-mil- 
lion of which are organized in teen-age groups. As a mem- 
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ber of the World’s YWCA, it is affiliated with YWCAs 
in sixty other countries and thus is a part of the largest 
purely women’s organization in the world. Growing out of 
the Protestant tradition, it nevertheless accepts as members 
women of all religious faiths, although the electoral mem- 
bers, who form the policy-making bodies and who are vot- 
ing delegates to annual meetings and national conventions, 
must subscribe to a simply worded declaration of Christian 
faith. 

The YWCA is a democratic organization which not only 
provides health, recreational, counselling, educational and 
housing services to women and girls, but also educates and 
acts upon a public affairs program which has grown natur- 
ally out of its spiritual and democratic concern for the wel- 
fare of society. 

It has also been a pioneer in the inter-racial field and is 
known throughout the country for its efforts toward full 
integration of minority groups in Association life. Nation- 
al conventions of the YWCA are unique in their wide rep- 
resentation. Home women, students, teen-agers, business 
and professional, farm and industrial women, board mem- 
bers and employed staff, of whatever racial background, 
are all to be heard as the convention registers its decisions 
in regard to inter-mural activities or matters of public 
policy. 

In New York City, the YWCA tries to meet the needs 
of widely separated neighborhoods by maintaining several 
activities’ centers and residences. Among the highly diver- 
sified districts which together make up this great city is the 
old section called Clinton, bounded on the east by 8th 
Avenue, on the west by Hudson River and extending be- 
tween 42nd and 59th Streets on the south and north. Two 
generations ago a desirable residential section, it is now 
crowded with low-income families of Italian, Irish, Ger- 
man, French, Greek and Puerto Rican extraction. Sur- 
rounded on all sides by commercial enterprises, which each 
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year encroach a little more upon the limited and undesirable 
living space, the area has shown increasingly those signs of 
blight which may be found in similar neighborhoods in 
hundreds of communities across the United States. And 
for many years, these signs of decay have been so obvious 
as to win for this district the title “Hell’s Kitchen.” 

One of the first and most discernible of the social ills to 
be observed in this section of New York’s West Side was, 
as usual, an alarming increase in juvenile delinquency. Ac- 
celerated, as elsewhere in the United States, by the Great 
Depression and the Second World War, the youth of 
“Hell’s Kitchen” were given little help in meeting their 
natural desires for fun and for social and economic secur- 
ity. The citizens and government of New York City have 
neglected this area, thinking of it primarily as commercial 
rather than residential in character. And as a result, its 
post-war boys and girls are “waiting to die,’ as one work- 
er in the district puts it, by the time they are fifteen or six- 
teen years of age. 

It was to bring new hope to teen-agers and young adults, 
and to provide more adequate and wholesome recreation 
for all age-groups, that the Clinton Center was opened. Its 
sponsors have realized that, to combat juvenile delinquency, 
adults and young children also must be, served. 

The Young Women Christian Association of the City of 
New York had maintained a building in this area since 
1892. But when its quarters became too old and costly to 
operate, the West Side Committee of Management decided 
to experiment with a decentralized program, making use 
of existing facilities. This type of planning takes the pro- 
gram to the people and makes possible the reaching of larg- 
er and more diversified groups. 

The YWCA was urged to this decision by other groups 
in the Clinton neighborhood which were also discussing 
ways in which its residents might be provided with more 
normal community life, and by their strong conviction that 
the Association’s contribution to the area was too valuable 
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to be lost. And so it happened that, beginning two years 
ago, New York’s Board of Education, the West Side 
YWCA, and an especially chosen Community Advisory 
Committee launched the Clinton Community Center in 
Public School Number 17. 

Open five afternoons and evenings during the school 
year, the Center provides an educational and recreational 
program for Clinton residents of five years of age and 
older. Those under fourteen enjoy its opportunities in the 
afternoon, while older teen-agers and adults come only in 
the evening. During the summer of 1949, a day-camp, 
with bus transportation to one of the State parks, has been 
an additional feature of the year-round program. 

The Board of Education supplies the building and em- 
ploys some of the part-time program personnel. Fees for 
annual membership (50 cents for children over fourteen 
and $1.00 for adults) are used to purchase program sup- 
plies. The YWCA contributes other personnel. 

The membership of the Clinton Center Advisory Com- 
mittee clearly indicates the community mobilization in- 
volved in inaugurating and maintaining its services. Its 
chairman is an under sheriff, and the other members include 
a patrolman, two Catholic priests, a Jewish rabbi, a judge 
of the City Court, two directors of nearby settlement 
houses, the manager of a neighborhood movie theater, 
school official, parents and YWCA representatives. 

Many obstacles had to be overcome before this kind of 
cooperation could be accomplished. 

Gradually and patiently, community appreciation has 
been developed, although there has been special difficulty in 
recruiting young employed women, and other adult pro- 
grams still suffer in attendance because many parents can- 
not leave their little children in the evening. This latter 
problem is being solved in part by family members learning 
to share the responsibilities of baby-sitting as well as the 
satisfactions of participation in Center activities. An older 
brother, for example, will hurry home after a basketball 
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game to take care of the younger children so that his par- 
ents can together enjoy a social hour. And fathers are stay- 
ing in nights so that their wives can attend sewing classes. 

Seventy children between the ages of eight and fourteen 
attended the 1949 Summer Day Camp. And it is hoped that 
this carefully planned program, which has had all the 
features of a true day-camp, with hiking, camp craft and 
“cook-outs,” will aid materially in bringing new interest 
upon the part of parents during this winter’s season. 
There has been a small fee for this service so that adults 
have had to make minor sacrifices in order that their chil- 
dren might participate. From the visible and tangible ad- 
vantages of this enterprise new community participation 
should eventuate. 

Teachers have been tempted to lodge complaints against 
the Center when they find evidences of school-room disor- 
der following the use of the building’s facilities the night 
before. Center leaders find it far from ideal to plan an 
active program for strenuous teen-agers in a room where 
desks are unmovable. Teachers and leaders alike have had 
to meet almost insuperable difficulties as the Center’s pro- 
gram has included the more intractable youth. 

On the other hand, school authorities have benefited 
from this mutual enterprise as the members of the 
YWCA’s Board of Management and of the Center’s Ad- 
visory Committee have been influential in bringing about 
such building improvements as new stage facilities and 
other enlargements of recreational equipment. Teachers 
and superintendents find helpful the newly aroused and im- 
mediate concern of the citizen in all school problems. And 
the volunteer and professional leaders of the Center have 
themselves come to know better the vast problems of 
their city as they have worked closely with school authori- 
ties, often sacrificing some of their immediate objectives 
and ways of work. 





Mrs. Elizabeth, Bradley was the former Editor of “Woman’s Press,” the 
national magazine of the YWCA. 








COMMUNITY ACTION TO ELIMINATE RACIAL 
DISCRIMINATION 


MARIAN WYNN PERRY 


Segregation in various aspects of community life is com- 
monplace in small northern towns. The Negro communities 
in most of these towns have recently begun concerted ef- 
forts to eliminate the most striking example of this — the 
segregated school. In the small towns of the middle west 
and north Atlantic states, however, where Negroes consti- 
tute only two or three per cent of the population, their vot- 
ing strength cannot furnish the basis for the elimination 
of discrimination. In such communities, the elimination of 
discrimination must depend upon changing the attitudes of 
the very people who are actively practising or passively 
acquiescing to discrimination. This change in attitude can 
only be regarded as possible if one believes with Gunnar 
Myrdal that white America is devoted to the American 
creed of equality and has feelings of guilt about discrimi- 
nation, causing much conflict with that creed. 

Experience in one small northern Indiana town indicates 
that much can be accomplished if the community is sensi- 
tized to the discrimination in its midst. The campaign in 
that town is described below as an example of a technique 
which might be improved and developed for application to 
similar problems. 

Of forty thousand residents in the town, one thousand 
are Negroes. Typically, they live in a small area running 
along the south side of the railroad tracks. This commu- 
nity supports at least four churches, a beauty parlor, bar- 
ber shop, tailor shop, a few cafes. Its residents constitute 
the unskilled labor pool servicing the rest of the commu- 
nity. The town itself has a number of manufacturing 
plants, stores, one newspaper which owns the radio sta- 
tion, and a general air of prosperous cleanliness. 
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In the summer of 1948, its pattern of race relations was 
a welter of inconsistencies. Negroes feared to seek food in 
hotels and restaurants about town. They could not get 
skilled jobs. Their children were segregated into an in- 
ferior elementary school. Recreation for Negro youths was 
provided by a Jim-Crow recreation center, with a Negro 
staff worker in a delapidated building. There were a large 
number of organizations in the Negro community, social 
clubs, church affiliates and civic groups. The largest and 
broadest group was a branch of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People. 

On the other hand, the YMCA did not exclude Negro 
high school boys from its pool. The YWCA was moving 
toward integration of Negro girls into white clubs; its 
cafeteria was considered the one “safe” white eating place 
for Negroes. Negro children attended the high school. One 
of the white businessmen’s fraternal orders provided a col- 
lege scholarship for an outstanding Negro boy. 

In 1947, the NAACP commenced agitation to eliminate 
the segregated elementary school, against which resent- 
ment was high. They were handicapped by the fact that 
segregation had been set up some quarter of a century 
earlier at the specific request of the Negro community in 
order to provide teaching positions for two college trained 
Negro women. Coincidentally, at the time the request was 
made, the city had decided to abandon an old building 
known as the South Side school, a few blocks south of the 
Negro residential area. By regulation of the School Board, 
all colored children attended this school, while its white 
pupils were sent to the newly built Hawthorne School on 
the periphery of the city. By 1947 the Negro community 
had expanded sufficiently so it just reached the edge of the 
South Side school yard. There were 100 children in the 
South Side school in six classes, taught by four teachers in 
four rooms. One of the teachers was the part-time principal 
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and art teacher. No indoor play space was provided. Toilet 
facilities were old and inadequate; plaster was falling and 
' the heat was supplied by a system which had been cast off 
when a white school got a new heater. To add insult to in- 
jury, the playground of the school was used for white chil- 
dren exclusively in the summer for several years prior to 
1947. 

In 1947, the colored parents were approached by the 
NAACP and forty of them signed a petition to the School 
Board pointing out the inequalities of the South Side 
School and further alleging that the school had been con- 
demned unsafe when it was abandoned as a white school. 
The School Board met and was reported in the press as 
having “filed away” the petition. The school superintend- 
ent stated that “there is no need for further action.” It 
was learned, however, that the contemplated building pro- 
gram of the school board included plans to spend several 
thousand dollars on repairing South Side. At this point, 
appeal was made to the National Office of the NAACP 
for aid. 

When the National Office representative first met with 
the NAACP branch officials, it was determined that except 
for two representatives of the CIO council, who had volun- 
tarily approached the branch to offer aid, and the wife of 
one white minister, the Negro community had no contact 
with the white community and no knowledge of whether in 
the white community support would be found for their 
campaign. On the other hand, the CIO officials and the 
minister’s wife when interviewed, stated that in their opin- 
ion, the white community had no idea about the existence 
of the segregated school or that it was inferior and resent- 
ed by the colored community. 

It thus became apparent that the first job was to secure 
publicity about the school and about the resentment against 
the school. It was also clear that the Negro parents must 
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furnish the basis for any organized community activity. 
Local branch officials had been informed that the School 
Board would not be available for a conference to discuss 
the matter with the representatives of the National Office. 

A meeting was held with the Negro mothers and several 
of them pledged that at the opening of the next school term 
they would refuse to register their children at South Side. 
The same night the parents and CIO and NAACP officials 
attended a meeting of the city and announced plans to boy- 
cott the school as well as to enter suit against the School 
Board and the city if the school was not abandoned. 

The following day, the South Side school was front page 
news, and a visit was paid to the newspaper editor to ex- 
plain the purposes of the campaign and the facts. A sym- 
pathetic contact was thus established with the only source 
of publicity in the town. Material to aid in preparing an 
editorial was furnished and resulted in a dispassionate 
analysis, very helpful to securing support from the com- 
munity. 

An effort was made to meet with the superintendent of 
the schools who refused to discuss the matter stating that 
his only function was to carry out the board’s policy and 
that he had no authority to make recommendations to the 
School Board about the matter of segregation in the 
schools. However, there was obtained from him a copy of 
the regulations of the School Board concerning the fixing 
of boundaries of school districts which clearly established 
the requirement that all Negro children attend the South 
Side School. Requests to individual board members to meet 
informally with the representatives of the NAACP were 
refused. 

On the afternoon that the threatened boycott and legal 
suit was announced in the press, leading white citizens were 
invited by phone to attend a small meeting at which the 
stand of the Negro mothers and the NAACP would be 
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explained. The list of persons invited to this meeting was 
obtained from a friendly newspaper reporter, the CIO 
council and the minister’s wife. It appeared that curiosity 
as well as sympathy impelled some of the acceptances. 
Those attending were church women, Inter-denominational 
Ministers Alliance, the newspaper owner, the families 
which owned some of the largest business establishments, 
League of Women Voters, Association of University 
Women, PTA groups and Trade Unions. 

Prior to the meeting, published figures of the school 
budget were examined and the per capita cost of maintain- 
ing the segregated school was established. It indicated such 
startling facts as a $2.00 per month per capita expense for 
janitor service in the school. Several of the better informed 
Negro mothers advised of a conflict between the city coun- 
cil and citizens groups because the council had ignored the 
recommendations of the citizens committee in the selection 
of members of the school board. Armed with these two 
facts, the meeting with the white group was opened by a 
presentation of the facts about the inferior quality of the 
South Side school—the legal cases in which NAACP had 
been successful against similarly inferior schools and a 
general statement as to the bad psychological effect of seg- 
regation upon both white and Negro children. The high 
per capita cost of the South Side school was also described. 
The persons present were then asked to make suggestions 
for action which might result in the elimination of the 
school. The PTA group said that the Mayor, who had 
authority over the budget, would be particularly sensitive 
to the figures on the cost of the South Side school. The 
wife of a businessman stated that the Chamber of Com- 
merce which was seeking to attract new business to the 
town would be concerned at the threat of bad publicity. 
The League of Women Voters, the PTA and the Associa- 
tion of University Women were particularly concerned at 
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the fact that Negro children could not secure a fair basis 
for competing in the high schools with white students 
when they started ina segregated elementary school. At this 
meeting, we learned for the first time, that the opposition 
to closing the South Side school was centered in the Haw- 
thorne School where the Negro children would most logic- 
ally attend should South Side be closed. After some 
discussion, we learned that parents in the Hawthorne 
school feared that the Hawthorne school would become “in- 
ferior” if 100 Negro children attended it, while other 
schools had almost no Negro attendance. Some sympathy 
with this point of view was expressed by persons attending 
the meeting. It was suggested that dispersion of the Negro 
children among other school districts would accomplish 
two purposes; first, it would minimize the opposition of the 
Hawthorne residents, and second, it would make it possible 
for persons outside the Hawthorne district to advocate the 
closing of the South Side school and at the same time be 
free of the charge that they had no interest in the matter 
since their children would not have to go to school with 
Negroes. 

Before the meeting ended, most of those present agreed 
to write letters to the newspapers or make other public 
statements in favor of closing the South Side school or to 
speak privately to councilmen and Schoo! Board members 
advocating that the South Side school be abandoned. 

Immediately after these discussions with white groups, 
the NAACP called the Negro mothers together once more 
and discussed the advisability of asking that all South Side 
pupils be entered in the Hawthorne school. An examina- 
tion of the map of school districts showed three other 
schools generally contiguous to the Negro area. After 
much discussion, it was agreed that integration of the chil- 
dren into all of these schools would be better for the chil- 
dren, as well as mitigating the opposition to our program. 
This decision was not easily arrived at, nor was its accept- 
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ance as wholehearted as might have been hoped. It was too » 


greatly regarded as an expedient to win support among 
white groups. 

Following this decision, one of the leaders of the white 
groups arranged an off the record and confidential meeting 
between the NAACP representative and the woman mem- 
ber of the School Board who, after our plans were ex- 
plained, expressed interest in the idea of dispersing the stu- 
dents among other schools. The School Board itself, how- 
ever, continued its refusal to discuss the subject. 

Additional means of publicity was then sought, and a 
mock trial of the case of the South Side parents against 
the School Board was arranged. The Mayor, city council- 
men, School Board and public were invited. At the mock 
trial, held in a Negro church, parents living outside the 
ghetto testified that they had been forced by a truant off- 
cer’s threat of prosecution to send their children to South 
Side; the janitor of South Side testified that the inadequate 
heating system was a hand-me-down from a white school. 
Pupils testified to the frequent closing for lack of heat, one 
teacher for two classes, overcrowding and falling plaster. 
At the end of this evidence, the audience was asked if it 
wished to defend the School Board. No one came forward 
and the audience was then polled by row, as the jury. More 
than one hundred people stood and voted to close the school. 
The Mayor and some of the city councilmen did not vote 
but made statements of sympathy. Almost $200.00 was 
raised and excellent newspaper coverage was given. The 
following day, two members of the School Board individ- 
ually sought out the NAACP representative and discussed 
our threatened suit and proposals. The campaign of letter 
writing and personal contact continued. 

The regular meetings of the School Board held subse- 
quently were attended by large groups of white and colored 
citizens, many of whom spoke in favor of closing the 
school. At no time was there any public opposition to end- 
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ing segregation. The opposition was phrased in terms of 
lack of space in other schools, concern for the welfare of 
the Negro teachers, and the convenience of the South Side 
school to the Negro neighborhood. 

Within a month the Board voted not to open the South 
Side school in the Fall and a plan was worked out whereby 
the Negro children were distributed among all the schools 
in the town. Negro teachers were integrated into the other 
schools most successfully. 

In the meantime, the only adverse action was the burn- 
ing of a cross in the Negro neighborhood. Cool heads pre- 
vailed, so that except for a small notice in the newspaper, 
the incident passed as if unnoticed. The way had now been 
paved for the cooperation of the groups brought together 
by this effort on a project to secure employment opportuni- 
ties for Negro graduates of the high school. 

The practical difficulty of securing the personnel for 
such a job need not be here discussed, but it is important to 
note that no organization concerned with Negro problems 
has, as part of its program, the development of skilled per- 
sonnel to work in the field on similar problems. The 
NAACP with branches in more than 1600 communities 
in forty-five states furnishes the membership basis in the 
Negro community, but does not provide field workers to 
assist in community organization around its program in 
local communities. The Urban League has a smaller con- 
centration with offices in only large cities and confines its 
service to the larger communities. In some areas the Anti- 
Discrimination committees of CIO unions have undertak- 
en some of this work. In other areas, small membership 
organizations staffed by volunteers have tried to fill the 
need. It is clear, however, that large scale changes will not 
be effected until one of the two large Negro organizations 
secures funds to translate a program against segregation 
into local community action. 








Marian Wynn Perry was formerly Assistant Special Counsel of the 
NAACP. 











COMMUNITY STRUCTURE AND COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATION 


GORDON W. BLACKWELL 


We attempt here to indicate what can be learned from 
the four preceding case studies of community organization 
in relation to (1) community structure as the setting for 
the community organization process, (2) the range of 
problems in the community structure which call for com- 
munity organization efforts, and (3) techniques in com- 
munity organization which prove effective. 

As would be expected there is considerable variation in 
the completeness of the reporting of these several cases. 
The emphasis in each varies with the background and pur- 
poses of the reporter. The sample is small and heavily 
weighted on the urban side, including two cases from New 
York City, one from Chicago, and one from a small In- 
diana city. Even with these limitations it is possible to 
derive certain generalizations concerning the three points 
given above. 


Community Structure as the Setting for the Community 
Organization Process 


Through these four cases one catches a glimpse of sever- 
al of the more important dimensions of community struc- 
ture, for example, organized special interests groups, 
professional agencies, the pattern of social stratification, 
and the power structure. 

Studies of both urban and rural communities have re- 
vealed that usually from forty to sixty per cent of the adult 
population have membership in one or more organized 
groups, excluding the church. When churches and other 
religious organizations are added, the ratio increases 
somewhat. Communities of five to ten thousand may have 
from fifty to seventy-five organized groups of some con- 
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sequence, while in the larger cities these are numbered in 
the hundreds. Such groups compete with each other for 
the time, financial support, and leadership ability of the 
people, while at the same time trying to meet certain of 
their needs. Our case studies concentrate especially on or- 
ganized groups in the field of labor, race relations and 
religion, but mention is frequently made of other groups 
as well. 

Often growing out of organized groups but sometimes 
established de novo, are professional agencies, both public 
and private, which have been developed to provide pro- 
grams and services needed by people. These agencies are 
part of the basic social institutions characteristic of West- 
ern society. They have developed especially in such fields 
as education, social welfare, health, and recreation. It will 
be recalled that in the sample case studies special attention 
is given to schools, welfare agencies, and the YWCA, with 
more limited mention of other professional agencies. Often- 
times the primary objective of community organization is 
to effect coordination and readjustments between these 
professional agencies so that the needs of the community 
may be met more adequately. 

Outside of the formal social organization of the com- 
munity and cutting across both the organized groups and 
the professional agencies is another dimension of commu- 
nity, social stratification. To a greater or lesser extent in 
every community people look upon themselves and others 
as being in recognized layers or strata which are charac- 
terized by a certain social status involving particular obli- 
gations and privileges. Membership in these strata may be 
determined by wealth and income, family background, 
education and other factors. In most American communi- 
ties economic position seems to be most significant. Thus 
we have the social class structure of the community. 
Another aspect of the social stratification pattern in- 
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volves groups whose membership is determined by nation- 
ality or racial background. Here one finds minority groups 
whose behavior is determined largely by formal or in- 
formal regulations developed by the dominant group. 
The social stratification approach to understanding com- 
munity is important in relation to community organization 
because particular strata are characterized by particular 
problems. Also the concept of democratic community devel- 
opment calls for participation by representatives of all 
segments of the community in the planning process. 
Finally, in these case studies we get a glimpse, albeit too 
fleeting, of certain elements in the power structure of com- 
munities. Since power usually involves formal relation- 
ships, we may look for its focus largely in the institutional 
structure of the community. Yet it warrants separate 
treatment. In the NAACP project we see the role of poli- 
ticians and the school board as functionaries in the institu- 
tional structure. The people who control the decisions of 
the politicians and the school board are not referred to, but 


we may assume that they exist. This case study could have 
been even more revealing had the mechanisms of the hid- 
den power structure of the community been laid bare. 


Levels of Community Organization 


Shifting our sights somewhat, we may inquire into rela- 
tionships between community structure and certain levels 
of community organization action. Here it is significant to 
note that community organization designed to achieve cer- 
tain objectives can best be carried out within a single city 
block or even in a single apartment house. Still again com- 
munity organization to achieve other objectives should fo- 
cus on a neighborhood. Finally community-wide and, in 
rural areas, county-wide action may be indicated. 

When the desired goals can be achieved by a group of 
citizens acting on their own and when a large proportion 
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of the population needs to be reached, the most effective 
level for community organization is as close to the grass 
rocts as possible, in other words, the block or apartment 
house in cities. Effectiveness of action at this level was 
demgnstrated in the so-called Block Plan developed by local 
defense councils under the sponsorship of the national Of- 
fice of Civilian Defense in World War II. In the case 
study of the church groups in East Harlem, we have an 
example of this type in which garbage was removed from 
vacant lots which were then made into small playgrounds. 

At the next higher level, the neighborhood, action may 
be taken upon more fundamental problems often requiring 
assistance from organized groups and formal agencies. 
Still the project can be kept fairly close to the people and 
the problems attacked may be peculiar to that particular 
neighborhood. The Clinton community center, developed 
cooperatively by the schools and the YWCA, is a helpful 
example of community organization on a neighborhood 
basis. Similarly the action growing out of the “Back of the 
Yards” movement in connection with the packinghouse 
strike in Chicago is another. 

At the higher level of community or county, we find that 
planning and coordination tend to be emphasized more 
than direct action projects. Here participation by organ- 
ized groups and professional agencies is a cardinal point. 
The process must necessarily be farther removed from the 
people and must depend more upon representative action. 
Labor participation in the Chicago Welfare Council is at 
this level of community organization. Also the NAACP 
project which resulted in the abandonment of a segregated 
school in the small Indiana city is likewise an example of 
community-wide planning and consequent social action. 


The Range of Community Problems 


Many of the more pressing problems in American com- 
munities which call for community organization efforts 
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seem to be included in the four case studies. These prob- 
lems relate to welfare, health and sanitation, recreation, 
adult education, formal public education, housing, employ- 
ment, and discrimination against minority groups. Other 
problems sometimes attacked through community organ- 
izaton but not included in these cases are inefficient gov- 
ernment, taxation, various war-born needs, juvenile delin- 
quency, crime, cooperatives, and the like. 


Effective Techniques in Community Organization 


Several different types of objectives in community or- 
ganization become apparent in the case studies. These 
would include: first, community planning to meet the needs 
of all people, second, full mobilization and effective coor- 
dination of community resources, including the various or- 
ganized groups, agencies, leadership, and all volunteer 
effort, and third, the awakening of citizens to social action 
despite generally prevalent apathy and inertia. In this last 
connection, it may be observed in the account of the church 
projects in East Harlem that combining religious motives 
with the objective of community betterment can become an 
effective spur to social action. 

Many of the techniques which are generally effective in 
community organization may be noted in the case studies. 
For instance, we see clearly the necessity of as wide com- 
munity representation as possible in the description of how 
both whites and Negroes participated in the NAACP 
project and enlisted the support of many organized groups 
in the community. 

The important role of fact finding in community organ- 
ization seems to be somewhat neglected in these case 
studies. It is hinted at in the NAACP project but the ac- 
counts are necessarily too brief for the reader to obtain a 
clear picture for each community organization effort of 
just what fact finding was necessary, when, and by whom. 
We may generally conclude, however, that participation by 
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lay citizens in community self-analysis will pay off, where- 
as formal surveys by outside experts alone may rarely lead 
to social action. 

The essential job of molding public opinion is illustrated 
in the NAACP project in which the mass media of com- 
munication such as newspaper and radio were used. In ad- 
dition, use was made of community meetings and even of a 
mock trial as a means of mobilizing public support. The 
other case studies fail to give much attention to this point. 

The use of political action is also hinted at in this same 
project through letter writing and personal contacts with 
people in the power structure. Also legal action and the 
boycott were threatened. 

We are able in these case studies, then, to get at least a 
few hints concerning effective techniques in community or- 
ganization. 


Role of National Agencies in Community Organization 


In three of these four case studies national agencies have 
played an important part in the community organization 
efforts. Perhaps no more important problem faces national 
groups than how to work effectively in relation to local 
communities and especially to planning and coordinating 
efforts at the local level. To some national agencies com- 
munity organization seems primarily to involve answers to 
the question of how they can most effectively organize the 
community for their own ends, rather than how their re- 
sources, financial support and skills can best be directed so 
as to meet community needs. The national agency which is 
concerned chiefly with public recognition of its achieve- 
ments rather than with how it can work most effectively to 
meet local needs may be found too frequently in the 
American scene. 

It is significant that the representative of the NAACP 
in one of the case studies went into the small Indiana city 
on the request of the local chapter to advise on how a par- 
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ticular problem might best be attacked. He had no ready- 
made blueprint to impose but rather began working within 
the community structure as he found it. In the Clinton 
community center, the YWCA decided to merge its efforts 
and resources with the public schools in a coordinated ef- 
fort to meet recreation and adult education needs of the 
neighborhood. This type of submergence of agency recog- 
nition and abandonment of long-standing methods of oper- 
ation in deference to a locally planned program worked out 
in cooperation with other agencies is all too seldom found. 
Participation by representatives of the CIO in welfare 
planning in Chicago has been guided by the national Com- 
munity Services Committee of the CIO. It is significant 
that this group has recognized that a trade union as a rule 
should not become a professional social work agency but 
rather should participate in community-wide efforts to im- 
prove the functioning of such agencies. The national or- 
ganization has prepared materials and provides field serv- 
ice to local unions in an effort to guide them in their rela- 


tionships to community organization efforts. 





Dr. Gordon W. Blackwell is the Director of the Institute for Research in 
Social Science at the University of North Carolina. 
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COMMENTS ON FOUR CASE STUDIES OF 
COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


HOWARD Y. McCLUSKY 


My comment begins with a consideration of the condi- 
tions which existed before these examples of community 
organization emerged. In each case, these communities had 
put up with their deficiencies for years. The poor school, 
the foul garbage, and the restricted welfare services were 
all familiar blights. Inertia, fear, irresponsibility, lack of 
imagination, and the simple fact that no one had seriously 
believed that anything could be done had combined to pro- 
duce a mood of fatalism. These conditions had apparently 
been accepted as inevitable and unchangeable. 

But they were not inevitable and unchangeable. Some- 
thing was done. The right of initiation, one of the most 
treasured privileges of democracy, was exercised; people 
had gotten up on their hind feet, and had organized their 
frustrations into a constructive attack on notorious needs. 
Moreover, their arousal involved no resource that was not 
available to the respective communities before. No new 
agency was essential. 

These adventures in community self-help were in effect 
a reactivation, a rearrangement, and expansion of existing 
agencies under the whip of new energies aroused in people 
who had long lived there. 

It is the translation of inertia into intelligent, goal-direct- 
ed activity under the initiative of the consumer of the defi- 
ciency which in the judgment of this reviewer describes the 
essential character of these demonstrations. That this 
transformation does happen with ordinary people in ordi- 
nary situations is one of the most heartening features of 
modern life. Its meaning has such potentiality that its 
operation deserves further analysis. 

In a sense the translation of inertia into activity (in the 
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case of these examples) required the establishment of lines 
of communication between the various persons and agen- 
cies involved in the programs. In reporting “Community 
Action to Eliminate Racial Discrimination,” Marian Perry 
states that with two exceptions “the Negro community had 
no contact with the white community and no knowledge of 
whether in the white community support might be found 
for their campaign. On the other hand, the CIO officials 
and the minister’s wife (the two exceptions) when inter- 
viewed, stated that in their opinion, the white community 
had no idea about the existence of the segregated school or 
that it was inferior and resented by the colored community.” 
Likewise, there had been no effective interchange between 
the agencies ultimately involved in the establishment of the 
community center in the Clinton area of New York City. 
It is also obvious that before the advent of the ‘Agape 
Meal Groups’ of the East Harlem Protestant Parish there 
had been little interaction among the people involved, and 
in the case of the Labor Welfare Service in Chicago it is 
apparent that the gears of both the welfare and labor 
groups had rarely meshed. In all of the above instances, 
effective communication had been practically non-existent, 
but achievement advanced as lines of communication were 
established. At the same time, interest in communication 
though latent, and the means of communication though 
disarranged, were far more potent than the persons in- 
volved had supposed. 

In the second place, it is clear from these reports that 
community organization is more than a matter of struc- 
ture, such as the delineation of functions, the definition of 
roles, the designation of offices and the formulation of by- 
laws for the regulation of these elements. Instead commu- 
nity organization is a dynamic process of community prob- 
lem solving imbedded in an interplay of forces, interests 
and resistances with enough machinery to make the process 
manageable. It is more like an adventure in participative 
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community change or ‘community engineering’ (if the 
manipulative overtones of the engineering concept is re- 
moved) than a problem in setting up machinery for admin- 
istering community affairs. 

In the third place, in spite of the preceding point, it is 
important, especially for the academically tinged, to note 
that in each of the four cases attention of the participants 
was focussed mainly on the job to be done and not on the 
method by which it was to be done. Production was central 
and procedure was incidental. Of course procedure was 
important to the leaders, and procedure is both explicit and 
implicit in each of the four narratives, but the leaders 
aroused the energies of their collaborators by fastening 
concern on the need for a new school, the removal of gar- 
bage, the increase of neighborliness, the provision of better 
recreational facilities and the expansion of welfare serv- 
ices. Process as such, a common preoccupation of the pro- 
fessional, is not a prominent objective for the lay partic- 
ipants in these projects. I am not arguing the relative mer- 
its of emphasis on either element; I am simply reporting 
what appears to be a fact. 

In the fourth place, this reviewer is struck by the fact 
that in each case change was greatly facilitated by the ac- 
tion of an agency or person outside the circle of those 
directly involved in the problem. The program of the East 
Harlem Protestant Parish originated in the concern of an 
officer of a church, the facilitators of the Labor Welfare 
Service and the community center of the Clinton area 
(New York City) community center were not exclusively 
local, and the NAACP played a prominent part in bringing 
about better educational opportunities for Negro children 
in the northern town that is described. In fact, in the last 
instance the group that should have been most concerned, 
namely, the Board of Education, did not move until forced 
by an aroused and informed public opinion. These facts 
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suggest one point which deserves special attention. It sug- 
gests the hypothesis that people may live with a problem so 
long that they are often blind to the possibility and means 
of its solution. This point should not be interpreted to mean 
that an outside agency should take an exclusive role in 
producing local change. But local people appear to require 
outside stimulation and reinforcement, especially in over- 
coming resistance and in discovering better ways to per- 
form. 

In the fifth place, brief speculation about the future « 
these projects may throw some light on the vexing problem 
of continuity in community organization. Evidence in the 
narratives is too slender for dogmatism, but it appears 
from the available material that permanence of outcome 
depends on combinations of at least three conditions: (a) 
the extent to which the project serves a continuing need; 
(b) the extent to which the service satisfies its consti- 
tuency; and (c) the extent to which the service of need is 
incorporated into the regular program of a permanent 
agency. Program acceptance is likely to be more perma- 
nent, other things being equal, if the program is sustained 
by a single rather than many agencies. This argument is 
advanced on the grounds that stability of support depends 
on the agreement of all the agencies involved and unanimi- 
ty among several agencies is often difficult to maintain. 
Supplementary evidence not available in this discussion 
would be required to establish this last point thoroughly, 
but in my judgment, it is relevant to the topic of continuity 
in community organization. 

Without taking time to apply the details of the reports to 
the three conditions suggested in the preceding paragraph, 
this reviewer would estimate the permanence of the out- 
comes of the four projects in the following order: the out- 
come of the project on racial discrimination would be most 
permanent, the outcome of the Labor Welfare Service 
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would be second in permanence, the Clinton community 
center third, and the project of the East Harlem Protestant 
Parish an uncertain fourth. In concluding this point, how- 
ever, we should remember that impermanence per se may 
not be an indication of failure. For short term projects at 
their completion often leave a deposit of confidence and 
imagination which may be applied by a community to the 
achievement of other goals. 

So far the discussion has referred to points that have 
general relevance for the four narratives. I wish to devote 
the concluding paragraphs to selected implications of the 
two projects considered separately. 

As a matter of procedure it is especially important to 
note how gains in the project on racial discrimination were 
made when the nature of the opposition was defined. In 
this case the opposition centered in the parents of the 
Hawthorne school who “feared that the Hawthorne school 
would become inferior if the 100 Negro children attended 
it.” That is, these parents maintained an attitude which 
subsequent events disproved. Whether or not the parents 
were originally justified in holding such a view, it is signifi- 
cant that their belief was a potent source of resistance and 
that progress occurred when this point of resistanse was 
defined. 

The project of the East Harlem Protestant Parish con- 
tains two important principles of procedure: one is the 
principle of propinquity, and the other, the principle of to- 
getherness. In work with adults, the range of whose world 
is restricted by the remnants of energy and time left over 
from the severe demands of job and home propinquity is 
of the essence. The development of satisfying face-to-face 
relationships in a home setting is far more effective than 
the impersonal approaches of such secondary media as cor- 
respondence, printed materials, etc. Such a procedure neces- 
sarily makes large demands on the time of lay or profes- 
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sional leaders, but it is thoroughly sound as a technique of 
community organization. 

Many thoughtful observers are convinced that the im- 
personal conditions of modern urban living often lead to an 
impoverishment of social life for the individual and that 
as a reaction against this impoverishment there is a great 
drive for a satisfying togetherness, especially in our large 
cities. The project of the East Harlem Protestant Parish 
was procedurally sound in attacking this psychological defi- 
cit in the lives of the people whom the project was intended 
to reach. The ‘Agape Meal Group’ had the added advan- 
tage of motivational clarity. In this case the leaders prompt- 
ed by clear motives dissolved the resistance of people who 
suspected that everything is a racket and that any gesture 
of apparent disinterest is really a masque for some selfish 
maneuver. Hence bringing people together because of an 
intrinsic respect for people as human beings may not only 
have religious value but is also a sound approach to com- 
munity organization. Thus the ‘Agape Meal Group’ by em- 
bodying principles of propinquity and togetherness deserves 
careful attention on the part of those interested in discov- 
ering effective ways in solving neighborhood problems. 

The preceding discussion by no means exhausts the full 
implication of the four narratives of community organiza- 
tion but within the modest limits allowed for these com- 
ments, it is intended to suggest inquiries which may be 
more carefully pursued and hypotheses which may be more 
thoroughly tested not only by further investigation of the 
cases reported here but also by an examination of projects 
in other communities. 





Dr. Howard Y. McClusky is the Director of the Bureau of Studies and 
Training in Community Adult Education at the University of Michigan. 
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The Negro in the United States, by E. Franklin Frazier 
New York: Macmillan and Company, 1949, 767 Pages 


Professor Frazier has brought a better background of training 
and insight to the task of analyzing the position of the Negro in the 
United States than perhaps any other living scholar. After his The 
Negro in Chicago and The Negro Family in the United States, this 
volume is a natural in the sequence. Perhaps the outstanding con- 
tribution of the book is the fact that it places these patterns of inter- 
group relations “in a sociological frame of reference.” The sections 
on African background, slavery, reconstruction, etc., provide a val- 
uable backdrop against which to examine the emerging institutions 
in the Negro community and the growth of “race consciousness.” 
The book is a healthy antidote to the literature which placed the 
Negro in stereotyped roles and is equally devastating to the cheap 
sentimentality revealed in many writers who have rated contributions 
by Negroes all out of their importance simply because the contributor 
was a Negro. Perhaps the finest compliment which could be paid to 
Dr. Frazier, and which is reflected so well in this work, is that he is 
a scholar first and a member of a minority group second; and while 
his scholarship carries a powerful impact towards democratic pat- 
terns of living, his interest is in seeking understanding first, ir- 
respective of where the facts take him. 


Democracy in Jonesville, by W. Lloyd Warner and Asso- 
ciates. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1949, 313 Pages. 


This study of another mid-west community is a further attempt 
to spell out the meaning of social class in American life. There are 
many facets of the book which will appeal to all students of social 
organization. Those who are educators, however should give care- 
ful study to the indictment that “the high school is the ‘snootiest’ 
institution in the community. 

The previous studies done by this group of social scientists have 
shown that the teachers belong to the middle class almost without 
exception. They have also indicated that child rearing practices are 
profoundly affected by the behavior patterns of the class into which 
the child is born. It remained for this study to bring home to edu- 
cators the necessity of facing squarely the responsibility of providing 
the atmosphere in which the creative talents of all children will be 
developed. 
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Unless and until we have clearer vision of the impact of these 
social class factors in class rooms and in our school community rela- 
tions, we as educators remain “handmaidens to the status quo” and 
contribute our mite to greater inequality of opportunity in America, 
Overt discrimination is bad enough, but there is a real sense in which 
the loss to society is greater when the fire of ambition is never kin- 
dled than when it is snuffed out because of prejudice. 

Democracy In Jonesville is a corrective for lack of understanding 
of Social Class in America. 


Child Growth Through Education, by Gertrude Hildreth. 
Translated by Charlotte Biber Winsor. The Ronald Press 
Company, New York: 1948, 428 pages. 


This book presents a comprehensive overview of the whole field 
of elementary education. In format this is a text book and as such 
offers the preservice student of education a well-organized body of 
material, with good questions for study and excellent references for 
further readings at the end of each chapter. The premise on which 
the elementary curriculum is based is that of “unified learning” with 
subject matter areas developing out of the experiences of children 
and teachers. Interesting and full documentation is afforded through 
the direct records of teachers in genuine classroom activities. 

If one accepts the “learning through experience” philosophy and 
method which is so ably set forth in this volume, there must arise 
the question as to the advisability of the text book method in the 
education of the young teacher. As a reference volume, however, this 
book offers a fine compendium of important material made easily 
accessible to the young student in the field. 

Charlotte Biber Winsor 


Building a Successful Marriage, by Judson T. Landis and 
Mary G. Landis, New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1948, 
559 pages. 


The Landis’ work, based on its authors’ courses in modern mar- 
riage at Michigan State College, is essentially a textbook, equipped 
with bibliography, review questions, and suggestions for class proj- 
ects. The thirty-one chapters deal with courtship, engagement, ad- 
justment in marriage, the birth and rearing of children, religion, 
finances, relationships with in-laws, mixed marriages, and legal as- 
pects of marriage. Sexual material is presented fully, frankly and 
simply. Motivation is treated as entirely conscious and the psycho- 
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analytic contribution to this field is hardly mentioned. Of special in- 

terest is the account of much previously unpublished research on 

marital adjustment amongst the authors’ students and their families. 
Werner A. Lutz 


Family, Marriage and Parenthood, by Becker and Hill. 
Boston, D.C. Heath & Co., 1948, 829 pages. 


A large variety of subjects embracing many aspects of family life 
such as contexts of family life, preparation for marriage, marriage 
interaction, problems of parenthood and family administration, fam- 
ily crises and ways of meeting them, are covered in this book. The 
23 authors represent a cross section of sociology, psychology, gen- 
etics, economics, law, religion, medicine, child development, etc. 
The articles are carefully written, documented and interesting. How- 
ever, many of the articles emphasize problem aspects in family life 
whic: could be anxiety provoking to the reader who has not had 
preparation through simpler reading material and through discussion 
in classrooms or groups. The book has considerable value for teach- 
ing purposes. 

Frances Scherz 


The Creative Nursery Center, by Winifred Y. Allen and 
Doris Campbell. Translated by Charlotte Biber Winsor. 
Family Service Association of America, 1948: 168 pages. 


Philosophy and practice in nursery education are presented in this 
volume which is comprehensive in its scope and profound in its ex- 
ploration of meanings. Beginning with the laying down of principles, 
and a review of the history and need for nursery education, the vol- 
ume proceeds to a careful analysis of the methods of the nursery 
center. 

Procedures of admission, program, parent relations, administra- 
tion, staffing and financing are discussed fully in practical, realistic 
terms. The development of the nursery school curriculum is not the 
particular purpose of this study and is dealt with in the fine bibliog- 
raphy. Frankly focused toward a broader community understanding 
of the nursery center, the book achieves its purposes of informing, 
interesting and even challenging its readers to study and support of 
this new “baby” in the world of education. 

Charlotte Biber Winsor 
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